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EDITOR’S PREFACE 


The six addresses summarized in this publication were de- 
livered at the Third Management Institute conducted by Baylor 
University. The dates of the addresses were the six consecutive 
Tuesdays, September 18 through October 23, 1956, 


These six addresses were each tape recorded, and the record- 
ings have served as the basis of the editor’s summaries, as pre- 
sented herein. If error has been introduced by the editor in the 
process of summarization and re-writing, the responsibility for 
same is cheerfully acknowledged. It is believed, however, that 
these summaries constitute a faithful presentation of the respective 
speakers’ views on their respective subjects. 


The theme of the institute at which these addresses were de- 
livered was Executive Development; this theme is carried over in 
the present summaries. It is hoped that they will contribute to 
the sum of knowledge about this subject. 


—H. N. BROOM 
Editor and Institute Director 


Waco, Texas 
December 18, 1956 
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NATURE, OBJECTIVES, AND VALUES OF 
EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT 


Ira G. Corn, JR. 
Management Consultant, Dallas 


There are several reasons why businessmen are, or should be, 
very interested in developing the managerial talents of the people 
in their organizations. First of all is the fact that productivity 
per employee is the key to personal, company, and community 
well-being. When productivity ascends, management is efficient, 
and profits result, and profits are the hallmark of the successful 
business. Secondly, more money is made on people than on 
machines, but the making of money on people requires good 
supervision. Third, as management talent is developed, a business 
becomes stronger at all levels, and therefore a more productive 
piece of property. Moreover, it will never lack for a replacement 
for the man at the top when he passes from the picture. Fourth, 
people work in groups because they want to be led. This leadership 
must be provided by management. These reasons add up to saying 
that company growth, greater profits, and improved customer 
service depend on enhancement of managerial capacity. 


With such values in view, a company should exercise great 
care in the determination of the specific objectives of its execu- 
tive development program. Worthwhile objectives that might be 
stipulated are the following: 

(1) More efficient performance on present jobs by executives. 

(2) Acceptance of greater responsibility by lesser executives. 

(3) Greater acceptance of the company, rather than the de- 
partmental, point of view in the solution of manage- 
ment’s problems. 


(4) Having key replacements ready to move up, when needed. 


Such objectives imply that management people at all levels 
require development to the fullest extent of their capacities. 


The attainment of such objectives will improve the effectiveness 
of a management team in action, and so will help to create com- 
pany success and durability. But their attainment depends on the 
nature of the executive development program and on the de- 
velopmental process utilized. The art of management is the art of 
making decisions, and practice in decision-making eventually will 
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lead to skillful decision-making. Thus, the process of manage- 
ment development depends on practice in decision-making. There 
are four definite, and well-known, steps in the decision-making 
process. These are: (1) definition of the problem; (2) evaluation 
of the scope of the problem; (3) determination of the purpose of 
the decision; and, (4) taking of the responsibility for, and making 
of, an actual decision, duly implemented by action. To grow in 
ability, an executive or supervisor must accomplish all four steps. 
If the first step is isolation of the problem or opportunity, it is 
obvious that such a trainee must be provided with all the facts, 
the comparisons, the risks—everything that would develop—-so 
that he may recognize the problem or opportunity. This means 
that he must have all the available information. In the second 
step, evaluation, a manager considers all the data, all the alterna- 
tives, and evaluates them in terms of his company and its financial 
and operational situation. So the trainee must be shown the 
results for the company of taking each possible course of action. 
The third step has to do with the purpose of the decision, which 
should be a true business purpose. The trainee should see and 
understand the purpose in view. Taking the trouble to acquaint 
the trainee with these steps does not mean that the making of 
the final decision has been delegated to him, but it does give him 
valuable experience in the art of making decisions. The making of 
a final decision commits a company to a given course of action, 
involving cash outlays, employment of people, assumption of risks, 
and, possibly, acquisition of property. 


Taking action, thus, is a responsibility that many people talk 
about but few wish to assume. Managers love to “pass the buck” 
up to higher authority as fast as they can; if the man higher up 
makes the decision, the responsibility then is his, and the subordi- 
nate has lost a chance to develop through the making of that 
decision, 

Few bosses will force a subordinate to make the decision him- 


self, right or wrong, and so to grow and be ready eventually 
to move up in the organization, 


Many executives have characteristics that actually prevent sub- 
ordinates from taking action on their own, One such trait is 
devotion to the idea of finding out who is to blame whenever 
things go wrong (and the same executive probably says little in 
praise of good outcomes). Another such trait is never, never 
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being satisfied. Others include failure to take a stand on any 
issue, failure to keep promises, and allowing lesser executives 
to bypass immediate superiors and talk directly to the big boss 
himself. Worse yet is the trait of insisting on making all final 
decisions oneself because it inflates one’s ego to do so. Worst of 
all, perhaps, is unwillingness to hire strong subordinates who could 
supplant one. The possession of such traits by a top manager dis- 
courages independent action by the subordinate, whose develop- 
ment thus is impeded, if not blocked entirely. 


Executive growth calls for the reverse treatment of forced 
decision-making and action. One way of accomplishing this 
indirectly, but effectively, is to hold a conference, “lay the data 
on the line,” and encourage a general discussion, which could 
lead to a decision. When the conferees (trainees) leave, they 
know the decision is yours, but they know also that they have 
contributed to it. So they are bigger and abler than they were 
when they came in. Eventually, they are capable of independent 
action. 


It has been suggested that this process of development should 
be undertaken at all levels so as to strengthen the whole manage- 
ment team. This does not mean that everyone is capable of un- 
limited growth, nor that there is a sure way to identify those with 
the greatest potential. Failure to identify and develop them, how- 
ever, may lead to their leaving the company, which then will have 
sustained the loss of a valuable capital asset. So the identification 
of men with high potential for development is very important. 
Education and past achievement are relatively useless guides, be- 
‘ause motivation has so much to do with current and potential 
achievement, Accordingly, one should look for certain dominant 
characteristics in his subordinates, These include; (1) the power 
of knowledge (or absolute technical competence) ; (2) the power 
of ambition; (3) the power of personality; (4) the power of 
decisiveness and aggressiveness; (5) the power of authority; 
(6) the power of originality; (7) the power of appearance; (8) 
the power of ability to select able co-workers; and, (9) the power 
of hard work. Obviously, no one possesses all of these dominant 
characteristics, Having even one is good, And anyone surely can 
possess the ninth one, which alone has made many men successful. 


Without doubt, there is undiscovered management talent in 
every organization. This fact suggests that a policy of pro- 
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motion from within is wise, providing the able candidates for 
promotion can be found and their potential developed. Some 
large concerns prefer to hire able outsiders, paying a premium 
for their services, rather than undergo the outlay of time, effort, 
and money necessary to locate and develop men from the ranks. 
Some smaller firms, of course, cannot provide the environment 
for growth, and so must hire the outsider. There are men 
in every organization, however, available for development and 
promotion. They are worthy of leadership; they will never com- 
plain of the stupidity of co-workers, of the ingratitude of man- 
kind, or of a lack of appreciation on the part of the public. Such 
men will meet and conquer each obstacle as it arises, never yielding 
in discouragement and defeat. These are the men whom one can 
develop for the future. 


The development of key subordinates itself is a test of leader- 
ship, as is the retention of such men in the organization during 
and after their training. Certain problems exist that could cause 
able subordinates to leave the company, One such problem arises 
out of the natural conflict between people at the same level in the 
organization when they compete for recognition and advancement. 
A second problem that must be solved is concerned with the re- 
lationship between a subordinate and his boss, Constant tension 
exists in any organization, no matter how well it is managed, 
The boss seldom realizes that tensions exist because he believes 
himself to be kind, understanding, and well-liked, 


In such a situation, morale suffers, so that executive develop- 
ment efforts become less successful, Managers thus need to 
build up job satisfaction on the part of trainees, Job satisfaction 
largely depends on three factors: (1) recognition for achievement, 
(2) approval by family and friends of one’s company and job, 
and (3) knowledge that information on job changes will be given 
to one directly and promptly by one’s boss prior to their being 
made effective. The first two of these are well-known, The third 
is not so generally recognized, Lack of recognition, disapproval of 
company or job by family and friends, and loss of “status” 
deriving from failure to get information about the job from the 
boss when and as expected can drive a man from a company’s 
employ. The converse situation will confer “status” on a man, 
make him satisfied and receptive to executive development efforts, 
and yield the company a more valuable, permanent manager, The 
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time and money invested in his development will then yield the 
desired return. 


Managing men is understanding; understanding is philosophy. 
Philosophy, a word seldom used in management, nevertheless is 
the greatest barrier to development of management talent. In 
particular, the top executive successful in executive development 
work must understand and accept two things as being certain. 
These are: 


(1) What is done today will be done differently tomorrow. 


(2) Another man will always come along who can do, and 
do better, what the incumbent manager can do. 


These two things must be accepted before one can do good work 
in the area of executive development and before trainees will 
remain long enough with the company to reach their full potential 
and their maximum usefulness. Change is inevitable if manage- 
ment improvement is to be attained. And the experiences of 
many transplanted executives in recent times of war, and of their 
companies and communities, which moved forward in their absence, 
attest the truth of the second proposition, Acceptance of these 
propositions humbles a man and makes him receptive to the ideas 
of, and more interested in, his subordinates, Then, and not before, 
can he guide their development. 


The top executive interested in management development should 
ask himself certain questions as a matter of self-analysis : 


(1) Are regular meetings with subordinates held ? 

(2) Are subordinates given financial or operating data regu- 
larly ? 

(3) Are changes in job assignments always handled via 
personal conference with the men concerned ? 

(4) Are regular surveys of capacities of subordinates made ? 


(5) Are subordinates always accorded an open-minded hear- 
ing of their ideas? 


(6) Have any specific changes stemming from a subordinate’s 
idea been made in the last month? 


(7) Are any decisions pending now that have gone undecided 
for some time? 


(8) How many pay raises have been given to employees in 
the last six months? 


(9) How many employees have quit in the last year (or have 


(10) 
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disappointed you, the boss, by performance inferior to 
expectation ) ? 


Will your company continue to grow during the next 
five years even though you should leave today? 


It is obvious what the answers should be. 


Certain concluding generalizations may now be made: 


(1) 
(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


Men cannot be developed by others, but they must and 
can be stimulated into developing themselves. 


Self-development arises out of whole-hearted concen- 
tration upon one’s assigned tasks so great that thoughts 
of self cannot pierce that concentration. 


Self-development, to be undertaken, must be properly 
motivated (and money alone, certainly, is seldom indeed 
a sufficient motivation). 


Management development approaches a maximum when 
subordinate executives participate in planning and de- 
cision-making and know that they have contributed to 
the final decision. 


Development opportunities should be accorded to all 
members of a management team, to realize upon its 
full potential, even though some men will reach their 
potential quickly. 
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SELECTING AND TRAINING THE EXECUTIVE 


L. GATELY 
Store Manager, Sears-Roebuck and Company, Waco 


No business is stronger than its management. Hence, the pros- 
perity, if not even the survival, of any business depends upon the 
managers of tomorrow. This makes development of able execu- 
tives of demonstrated ability and good character vitally important 
in every business. Moreover, the importance of executive devel- 
opment is increasing as business becomes more complex and busi- 
ness size continues to grow, so that more and better managers 
are needed all the time. There is some question, however, as to the 
ability of business to produce top management talent. 

The development of leaders was pretty well left to chance and 
to the aspirant in times past. The country was wide open, and 
leaders could and did emerge even from the log cabin, without 
benefit of formal education or social background. They met the 
challenge of unlimited opportunity and of desire for personal 
power and riches. The unambitious were left by the wayside. This 
trial and error system of developing leaders was psychologically 
sound in providing a reward for success, in learning by doing, 
and in its strong self-motivation. It was also democratic, as it 
forced would-be leaders to earn the right to lead by demonstration 
of leadership qualities before being recognized as leaders. 


Today, the situation has changed. The frontier is gone, and the 
agricultural nation of yesteryear has become a nation of industry. 
The young aspirant to leadership does not have the same chance 
to grow with the community and to develop his leadership skills 
by trial and error. Managers must rise through the ranks to 
attain leadership status. Each advance in rank calls for additional 
skills, which require specialized training for their attainment. 
This must be provided by the organization. To this opportunity 
for training must be added the factor of proper motivation to avail 
oneself thereof. The principles of the past, however, still hold 
good. There must be recognition of achievement, strong self-moti- 
vation, and the chance to learn by doing (including learning from 
the making of mistakes). This is stressed because there is a strong 
tendency to pick as future leaders those with the right social back- 
ground, or those from the right college, to the exclusion of those 
lacking in social graces and in collegiate training. The need is for 
men of real ability. 
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Accordingly, every business should act to create a leadership 
training opportunity and program. Employee interest and parti- 
cipation is essential, with motivated performance and real respon- 
sibility for success or failure at every stage in the program for 
development. Sears has tried to do this with organizational de- 
centralization, profit sharing, and employee stock ownership. Own- 
ership provokes interest and loyalty; this has been reinforeed by 
good wages and employee benefits. Morale at Sears is high; it 
is based on a democratic and friendly atmosphere, created by top 
management and by able supervision, all the way down the line. 


I want to tell you about the Sears’ program for executive de- 
velopment, and its results. A fundamental characteristic is genuine 
interest in the program demonstrated by top management through- 
‘ out the years since its inception, It has invested time, energy, and 
money freely—but it has not simply imposed a “fancy package” on 
a basically unwilling organization, The program has been an inte- 
gral part of managerial planning and action for more than two 
decades. Personnel people devote more than half their time to it. 
The large number of stores, and their wide geographical distribu- 
tion, enforce local operating autonomy to some extent. Sears’ policy 
of decentralization of responsibility also makes the local manager 
“run his own show.” Hence, to succeed, a store manager must 
have been the right kind of man in the beginning, and he must have 
grown in capacity as he went along, learning by doing. 


Sears’ program was formally launched in 1933. It is called the 
reserve program, and it has three parts: The regular reserve 
group; the specialist reserve group; and the senior reserve group. 
The regular reserve is composed of men on the retail store man- 
ager’s staff, including the merchandising assistants, the controller, 
the credit manager, and the department heads. Specialists — a 
fairly small group—are considered promotable only within their 
areas of specialization. The senior reserve group comprises store 
managers and men in comparable positions. Of course, the exec- 
utive training program is confined to the larger stores, which are 
large enough to afford it and which have the necessary facilities. 


There are five important steps in the Sears’ program for exec- 
utive development. These are: (1) analysis of organization needs ; 
(2) selection of talent; (3) appraisal of talent; (4) development 
of talent; and, (5) executive inventory control. Each of these 
steps will be considered below. 
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The analysis of organizational needs proceeds by a considera- 
tion of statistics on normal retirements, executive turnover esti- 
mates, and planned company expansion, This yields a knowledge 
of the number of positions which will have to be filled annually 
over the next five years. 

The men needed are selected from the regular reserve group, 
insofar as possible, and management at the store level then is 
expected to refill the ranks of the reserve group. Accordingly, 
the quality of executives in the years ahead depends on the skill 
exercised today by present executives in filling comparatively 
minor positions. Sometimes, however, this system of promotion 
from within does not provide enough talent. Hence, each year 
recruiters go out to the universities to find promising young grad- 
uates. Those who become trainees have only one advantage; they 
are assured that their work will be observed. If they progress 
as expected, they will be put in the reserve group. Men selected 
as Sears’ trainees must be aggressive, willing to work hard, pos- 
sessed of a good personality, physically vigorous, dominant, per- 
suasive, and emotionally stable. To get ahead, the trainee also 
must be able to think creatively and to sell enthusiastically. All 
these trainees are “hand-picked” so as to have these characteristics 
to the fullest degree possible. It may be said in passing that military 
experience seems to give a man a more serious purpose and helps 
him to “grow up.” 

Step three in the process has to do with the appraisal of talent. 
Sears makes use of personal interviews, records of achievement, 
and psychological tests in the appraising of talent. Personnel repre- 
sentatives are constantly in the field, observing the progress of re- 
serve group men. They get to know them personally in reviewing 
their potential at first hand continuously. Store managers also 
make an annual appraisal of reserve group men under their direc- 
tion, stipulating when each man will be ready to move up. Reserve 
group men each have a record card, providing a ready reference 
as to their qualifications and stage of development attained when 
opportunities for promotion arise. This is backed up by their 
Sears’ service record card and, of course, by the executive test 
battery. The latter is especially useful to confirm impressions 
already established by first-hand observations of the man con- 
cerned. These tests are not used for selection, of course, but 
later for periodic appraisals of potential at various stages of the 
man’s development. Thus the purpose is to find out if, and where, 
the man needs help, so that it may be given to him. 
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Step four has to do with the development of talent. Sears 
strives to provide each individual with every opportunity to 
learn. Methods used include job rotation, training aids, confer- 
ences, staff schools, special assignments, and other techniques. 
Young executives are encouraged to do advanced work at uni- 
versities. But in no case is the individual “spoon-fed,” nor ad- 
vanced automatically to the next higher stage, or level. He must 
earn advancement by accomplishment. The training given, also, 
is not such as would specialize a man for a given job; it is in- 
tended instead to develop his entire potential. Success of the de- 
velopment program, in part, depends on the nature of the organi- 
zation itself, which is “flat,” with very few levels of supervision 
and with very few specialist positions. The result is that the 
Sears’ trainee works on an unusual variety of jobs and assumes 
responsibility early in his career. This means that he must exer- 
cise judgment and initiative from the start of his career, bearing 
real responsibilities, or he will fail. The job rotation technique 
assures that the man learns thoroughly every facet of the busi- 
ness, while on the way up. When he reaches the top, he will be 
a “generalist” capable of handling any problems that arise. Fin- 
ally, it must be observed that from the beginning great emphasis 
is put on ability to sell—Sears’ managers must be merchants. 


The fifth, and last, step in Sears’ program is executive inven- 
tory control. This is a means by which an adequate balance is 
maintained between the number of people coming up the line 
and the number of vacancies to be filled over the next few years. 
Expected openings are tabulated, by kind and level, and men 
are being brought along to fill them all. 


Now the test of any program lies in how well it works. Suc- 
cess must be judged by results. So the question confronts us as 
to how effective the Sears’ program has been over the years. 
Sears has been expanding continuously since its inception, with 
most of the expansion of the last twenty-five years having been 
in retail merchandising. Its executive development program has 
been equal to the demand for ever more executives created by 
this rapid expansion. It has also withstood successfully the un- 
usual World War II demand for replacement managers. Sears’ 
executives typically are young men, and so nearly one-fourth of 
Sears’ store managers entered the armed forces. Hence, from 
the company’s point of view the program must be judged a suc- 
cess. 
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From the point of view of the men involved, also, it has suc- 
ceeded. It has presented opportunities for advancement to all, 
without regard to social preferment. Half of Sears’ executives 
have had no college training, but they have progressed to leader- 
ship positions on the average in about ten years, starting at age 


20. 


If the review of the man’s abilities finds him wanting, Sears 
offers him a selling position. Or, he can leave the company. Only 
the total failure is discharged at Sears. 


In conclusion, a summary of the basic principles inherent in 
the program is in order. These are as follows: 


(1) 
(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


Executives and potential executives have the opportunity 
to grow on their own—they are not “‘spoon-fed.” 

This opportunity is provided through decentralized or- 
ganization, which makes a man take responsibilities and 
make decisions from the start of his career. 

There is a basic belief that a man of ability and good 
character can become the well-rounded generalist in 
management needed by Sears. 

Mistakes are tolerated if the man learns from his mis- 
takes—this implies a basic confidence in people, while ac- 
cepting their individual differences. 

Such confidence in people makes careful selection at the 
start very necessary. The reserve group man is hand- 
picked and periodically evaluated. 


Sears judges executives on technical ability, personality, 
maturity, character, ability to deal with diverse problems 
and social situations, initiative, work habits, imagination, 
and knowledge of the organization. 

The personnel department keeps each man under contin- 
uous observation and evaluation, via tests, personal con- 
tacts, annual progress reports, and interviews. 

A man’s abilities and disabilities are freely discussed with 
him, in the belief that he can correct weaknesses, given 
the chance, if he has what it takes. 


(9) Continuing company growth is anticipated; it will pro- 


(10) 


vide promotional opportunities for able men. Execu- 
tive retirement at sixty also contributes to this end. 

Top managers need personal courage. Principlés may 
not be subverted for immediate gains, but must be fought 
for and maintained. 


These are democratic principles, which work when honestly and 


sincerely applied. 
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SELECTING AND TRAINING THE SUPERVISOR 


W. Graves BLANTON 
Executive Secretary 
Baylor Ex-Students Association 
Waco 


By title, supervisory training has been separated from executive 
training. Hence, the supervisor must be distinguished from the 
executive. The latter shall be taken to mean top and senior officers 
of a concern, and the supervisor thus is the department head, 
or foreman. 


From the point of view of top management, the cost of a super- 
visor is an overhead cost, requiring justification, as he does not 
contribute directly to production. Actually, the supervisor is 
necessary for several reasons. First, someone must be in charge 
of production groups to see that work is done and done correctly, 
to maintain discipline, to handle the necessary timekeeping, to ex- 
plain shop rules and policies to the men, and to handle grievances. 
Next, workers bring their personal problems to work with them, 
thus necessitating the supervisor as counselor. Third, the supervisor 
is necessary to represent management to the worker and, in part, to 
the public as well. Finally, the supervisor is required as the tech- 
nician with production “know-how” who can get out the work. 
These are the time-honored reasons for having a supervisor, and 
they lead to appointment of the man with job knowledge, _ a 
“command” voice and a tough look, as supervisor. 


Things have changed somewhat in recent years, however; the 
man wanted now is one with ability to handle and get along with 
men, with human relations “know-how,” and with a basic under- 
standing of the union-management relationship (so that he can 
work out everyday problems with union stewards). The increasing 
paper work involved in his job will not trouble him, either; and 
of course, he must still get out production on schedule, which 
means quality product at minimum unit cost. These added re- 
sponsibilities make it certain that there is no short cut to super- 
visory success. 


Accordingly, it is important that management select good men as 
supervisors, which makes supervisory selection methods important, 
in turn. In fact, the man wanted is the best man available. Finding 
him calls for use of formal methods of selection; playing of favor- 
ites in supervisory appointments is bad, as is blind submission to 
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seniority in the making of promotions to supervisory jobs. Man- 
agement also must undertake long-range planning in respect to 
creation of new supervisory openings. 


A time-tested technique useful in selecting the supervisor is the 
personal interview. Much can be learned about a man in an 
interview. Moreover, everyone believes in the interviewing tech- 
nique, especially as practiced by himself. The most commonly used 
form of interview is the directive interview, in which the inter- 
viewer asks more or less predetermined questions, seeking answers 
that will illumine and measure the abilities of the interviewee. A 
second form of interview is the non-directive type, in which the 
first consideration is to put the interviewee at ease and get him 
to talking freely about himself. A third, and relatively new, form 
of interview is the “stress” interview, the purpose of which is to 
make the interviewee thoroughly uncomfortable, through irri- 
tating, even insulting, remarks. The idea is to torment him 
into losing his poise and his temper, if possii.te. If he does not, 
he has proved that he can “take it” (to borrow a meaningful 
slang phrase). 


Special mention of the importance of attitudes is required. 
Placing a man in charge of a work group with which he is in- 
compatible does not work out well. The supervisor should share 
the group’s sentiments and attitudes on politics, racial, and re- 
ligious matters. He definitely should share its interests and be 
a man among men. Hence, the many tests of personality, interests, 
and temperament should be utilized to evaluate the candidate for 
supervisory appointment in these areas. Of course, the tests used 
should be standardized tests which have been demonstrated to be 
good measuring instruments of their kind. Other worthwhile 
tests include aptitude and intelligence tests. In this connection, one 
word of caution is in order—the tests that work best in another 
company may be worthless in one’s own company. 


Still other spotlights may be turned on the candidate’s character, 
personality, and ability to handle the supervisory job. One of 
these is the meeting of the man’s wife and family by visiting in 
his home, which visit may yield insight into his stability and de- 
pendability. Of course, this is expensive, but it is worth the cost. 


Other informative techniques include the inspection of the man’s 
work record, the checking on existence of a police record, determi- 
nation of credit standing, inquiries from former employers, and 
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evaluation of school and college transcripts. The work history 
tells much about the man’s productivity and stability, besides re- 
flecting accurately the kinds and levels of technical competence 
which the man possesses. 


All of these techniques contribute information to the building 
up of a complete picture of the man’s abilities, personality, charac- 
ter, attitudes, willingness to work and to learn, temperament, 
sense of humor, common sense, and social intelligence, as well as 
his ability to hold his own under conditions of stress and strain. 
These are the qualities needed in a supervisor. Even greater 


qualifications in these respects are required if he is ever to become 
a successful executive. 


Management also needs to tie in the process of supervisory 
selection with identification of natural leaders. In any group, 
anywhere, any time, the natural leader emerges. Other members 
of the group defer to his opinions and follow his lead; hence, he 
is a man to find and to watch. He will be humble, recognizing 
that his leadership status derives from achievement and that it 
can be lost by attempting to “lord it over” the others in the group. 


Such men may well be considered for promotion to supervisory 
posts. 


This brings us to the problem of training of the supervisor. 
Once a man has been made a supervisor, management has the 
further task of developing his potential to the fullest extent pos- 
sible. The objective, of course, is to enable him to do a better job 
as a supervisor and to get ready for bigger things. 


Perhaps the first problem that arises is one of determining who 
should do this training job. Not every company is large enough 
to have a training department. But perhaps some member of the 
management team can be given the task, or an outsider may be 
brought in to do it. Also, the supervisor may be sent off to 
college, or to an institute or seminar on executive development. 
Whoever does the training must know the supervisory job and 
must talk to the supervisor in his own language. He must be 
patient and understanding. In particular, he himself must realize 
that the trainee has just made the transition from worker to man- 
ager, from one who did the job himself to one who tells others 
what to do and how to do it. 


The other major problem in supervisory training has to do 
with choice of techniques to be used. One of the best, and most 
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widely used, techniques is the group conference. The good con- 
ference leader does not dominate the group’s discussion but leaves 
most of the talking to the conferees. He draws out the trainees 
instead of stating his own opinions. He stimulates interest and 
sees that all take part in the discussion. At the close of the dis- 
cussion period, he summarizes the group findings. 


Another technique often used is the case method, in which a 
group of trainees is given a problem. They must isolate the facts 
and the issues. Next come suggestions as to solutions, followed 
by discussion pro and con, looking toward the finding of the 
best alternative. Again, the group leader must serve only to involve 
all the trainees in the discussion, and keep it going actively, 
until from it there comes in the end a good solution that suits 
the majority of the group. 


Still another very interesting and useful technique is role-play- 
ing. With it, a group of supervisors meet together, each having 
a number of problems. The group leader asks them to state their 
most pressing problems, after which one is picked for considera- 
tion. One man is appointed to play the role of the supervisor 
confronted with that problem; another takes the part of the 
worker involved. Both will feel personally involved at once, 
wondering what they would do if the problem really were their 
own. It might have to do with tardiness, low production, or 
personal faults. The actors may suffer initial embarrassment, but 
this quickly wears off. And they will have actually faced the prob- 
lem at some time, have heard all the excuses, and so play their 
parts with realism. The psychological effect of this role-playing 
is very good, as the “actor” supervisor realizes some of the ex- 
cuses he has heard could be true, and the other “actor” gets prac- 
tice in dealing with the problem in the right way. When the role- 
playing is over, the whole group talks it over, stipulating other 
approaches, which may lead to an even better solution for actual 
use later. One other advantage is that the role players can be 
criticized without feeling hurt, as the criticism is impersonal, 
being directed toward the “actor” rather than the man. 


A fourth, and basic, technique is the use of audio-visual aids; 
use thereof is rapidly increasing in industry today. The fact that 
a picture is worth a thousand words is still just as true as it was 
in the day of Confucius. People are used to looking with their 
eyes, and learning thereby. Television, movies, slide films, maps 
and charts, and many other training aids, used in conjunction 
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with lectures and conferences, are proving highly successful. This 


is because the group of trainees not only hears something but 
also sees it. 


A final technique that is helpful (among many others that are 
available) is the circulation of helpful publications to the trainee- 
supervisors. An example is The Human Side, which deals with 
supervisory problems effectively and which is quite inexpensive. 
It has just the right amount of humor and makes a man wonder 
if he could be like the man depicted. It shows the bad end-results, 
and so it keeps the supervisors aware of the importance of human 
relations problems. 


To round out this discussion, let us look at certain managerial 
problems that come up in connection with selection and training 
of supervisors. First of all, the management must know what the 
different methods of selection and training will cost, and their cost 
must be weighed against the benefits obtainable. A second problem 
to be solved by management is the proper timing of training ses- 
sions. Some firms hold them only on company time; others hold 
them only after hours. Some firms do both. There is a trend to- 
ward holding training sessions on company time. Third, there 
is the problem of making and using the records of training accom- 
plishments on the men involved. The management needs to know, 
now and later, who was trained, on what, how well they did, and 
the like. When promotional opportunities develop later, each man’s 
record tells how well he is likely to do if chosen for the promotion. 
Fourth, there is the problem of utilization of findings of training 
sessions for the benefit of the whole supervisory staff, including 
those not in on the sessions. Many firms are doing this by prepar- 
ing supervisor’s manuals, which postulate typical supervisory prob- 
lems discussed and the methods developed for dealing with them. 
Such manuals, of course, can never give all the answers. Still an- 
other problem is how to deal with the trainee-supervisor who is 
overly stimulated to be helpful to his men and who lets his own 
tasks suffer thereby. He must be counseled against giving too much 
of his time and effort to the handling of workers’ problems to his 
own detriment. Then, the final problem that can be mentioned is 
the one of helping the supervisor draw the line properly on amount 
of social contacts with workers. The supervisor’s whole social 
life should not be with the workers, and sometimes he must be 
shown this. 
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LEADERSHIP, HUMAN RELATIONS 
AND MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT 


C. D. WILLIAMSON 
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The successful operation of any manufacturing concern depends 
upon many factors, many of which involve people. It follows that 
any sizable concern must have good human relations and effective 
leadership to succeed. Now that is easy to say, but it is not so 
easy to achieve. Achievement thereof calls for good managers. It 
is an illusion to think that management is an exact science. Never- 
theless, an executive can be prepared in advance of need for wise 
decision-making. He knows that action must be keyed to circum- 
stances and that its proper timing is very important. He knows 
that by sticking to sound management fundamentals he can obtain 
consistently good results; such fundamentals do not vary with the 
situation. Hence, reliance upon fundamentals contributes to effec- 
tive leadership. The leader must also impress this fact upon sub- 
ordinates so as to help them to mature their own leadership 
potential. 


What are these all-important fundamentals of good leadership? 
They comprise all those basic considerations which influence the 
effective operations of a group of men who work together. First 
of all, it is highly essential that one be a good listener in all contacts 
with subordinates. Ideas of subordinates often are useful, and so 
the subordinate should get a full, and sympathetic, hearing for his 
ideas. Similarly, the complaints and troubles of subordinates 
should be heard sympathetically. In this way, somehow, they 
seem to shrink in importance in the eyes of the complainant. Thus, 
“good listening” evokes further initiative and improved morale on 
the part of the subordinate. It must be concluded that being a 
good listener promotes good human relations in a work group. 


Second, it is important not to concentrate upon the separate 
elements of a relationship pattern, but rather to concentrate upon 
the whole network of relationships. Good leadership integrates 
the separate elements in such a way as to reduce tensions adverse 
to good human relations. This involves creative combinations 
rather than mere compromises, and so it depends upon the con- 
tributions of all members of the group. Control of the work 
situation depends on such leadership. 


i 
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Next, it is necessary that management problems be attacked 
in the right way. The initial step in successful handling of a 
management problem is to expose the conditions of success or 
failure of the undertaking. Some people call conditions facts, but 
results are facts also. A review of results evaluates past action, 
which may be indicative of directions in planning for the future. 
The solution of problems also calls for information on oppor- 
tunities and alternatives. Both kinds of facts are conditions. After 
conditions are exposed, the second step is development of ideas. 
Group discussion permits exploration of ideas and views held by 
all the group members, looking toward the choice of a course 
of action. By views, here, is meant the preferences, beliefs, 
attitudes, likes and dislikes, of group members, which are re- 
sponses to business situations and to the people involved in them. 
Effective management group action depends upon unification of 
members’ views behind the planned action; that is, upon support 
by the whole group of the action contemplated. 


Fourth, it is needful to maintain a satisfactory plateau of re- 
lationships between members of a management group. If this 
plateau of relationships is unfavorable—that is, if an executive 
is unlikely to obtain favorable reception to a proposal—then it 
is desirable that he build up the proper relationships before 
offering the proposal to the group. He must first sell himself; 
then, his proposal. The way to do this is to condition the 
atmosphere in which the relationships exist. 

Various devices are available for favorably conditioning the 
work climate in which a management group’s relationships exist. 
These include the following : 


(1) Uniform treatment of individuals in given circumstances- 
making clear that decisions are reached promptly and in accord- 
ance with established policies—makes for acceptable permanent 
solutions of problems at hand. Some managers do not solve their 
problems; they merely push them back into the future by re- 
sorting to temporary expedients and by promises of future action. 
The problems turn up again shortly, enlarged and intensified by 
the delay. They still must be solved, and the solution should be 
permanent and fair, in order to attain and maintain good human 
relations. Uniform treatment for individuals in comparable situ- 
ations requires the setting up of policies to guide managers’ 
actions. Deviations therefrom cannot be tolerated. This course 
is preferable to trying to settle each individual problem with 
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temporary expedients (which is like taking aspirin for a toothache 
when the permanent solution is extraction of the tooth). For 
example, suppose a salesman for a firm which has a uniform 
price policy reports price cutting by competitors in his territory. 
Should he be allowed to make similar price concessions? The 
answer is no—the price obstacle is largely in the salesman’s mind. 


The line on fairly set prices can be held because honest values are 
given in the goods sold. 


(2) Elimination of the demoralizing influence of being behind 
schedule as to work accomplishment. Being behind with one’s 
work produces tensions which vitiate group morale and output. 


(3) Finding of various ways in which working conditions may 
be improved for employees and then executing the needed im- 
provements. This always leads to higher morale. 


(4) People work best together when they know each other 
personally, and each has learned to trust the judgment and to 
respect the dependability of the others. 


(5) It helps if one can find a community of interests with the 
man with whom he must deal. For example, the discussion of a 


mutual hobby will pave the way for presentation of an idea; it 
breaks the ice, so to speak. 


(6) Ability to communicate and care in communicating promptly 
through proper channels are both helpful. The proper com- 
municating of information is a big influence for good human 
relations. Bypassing of a line officer impairs his status, in his own 
eyes and in those of his colleagues. This will actually impair his 
ability to perform his assigned function. 


(7) Ability to accept people and situations for what they 
are. Recognizing what is fixed about them and what is con- 
trollable is helpful. If a department is inefficient and its head is 
questioned, he may assert that the quality of his new workers is 
very low. For that supervisor, that would constitute a fixed 
condition, as he does not do the hiring for his department. Fixed 
obstacles must be accepted as such, of course, but ways of sur- 
mounting them must be sought, in turn. People try to achieve 
status by rising to the challenge of doing that which is “too 
difficult.” On the other hand, it is a sign of immaturity if one 


merely retreats to a “fixed condition” as excuse, doing nothing 
to obviate it. 
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Having considered people and their feelings and the effect 
thereof on human relations, at some length, a discussion of the 
effect of objective facts and logic thereon is now called for. The 
cause of poor relations may be a misunderstanding. Misunder- 
standings may be clarified by joint effort. Job interest grows 
when enterprise facts are provided promptly, as needed, and when 
reasons for decisions made are imparted fully. 


A senior executive should also encourage and develop initiative 
on the part of his juniors. Real leadership both requires and dem- 
onstrates initiative. An excellent opening wedge for exercise of 
initiative is intelligent recommendation, with proper thought bhe- 
hind it, made in the right way and at the right time. The right 
kind of senior executive will entertain and consider such recom- 
mendations, and then will give credit where due if the idea 
works. This, in turn, is conducive to fresh thinking. It should 
be stipulated, of course, that the junior should not proceed on 
his own, without informing his senior of actions taken. Weekly 
progress reports are useful. Thus the senior, if consulted, may 
be able to help the junior work out the latter’s ideas. If not, he 
might bring in a consultant who can do so. What has just been 
said, however, should not be construed as meaning that every- 
thing must be cleared with “the boss.” That is a bad habit, and 
one quite destructive of initiative. It makes a man afraid to make 
decisions even when he has the authority to make them. 


The need for unity of views behind a plan if best results are to 
be attained has already been mentioned. Those involved must 
agree on the course of action, If anyone has any reservations about 
any part of the plan, he should state them and the reasons for 
them. This could lead to improvement of the plan. Once it is set, 
however, all must support the plan and take action to implement 
its being carried out successfully. The wise leader will recognize 
the individual contributions to the plan made by group members. 
Recognition confers status on the men recognized and thus helps 
to sell them on an all-out effort to make the plans work as com- 
mitted. 


A wise leader also will emphasize the advantages of going ahead 
at once, even on the basis of incomplete information, rather than 
delaying the project till some indefinite future date. He thus 
concentrates on advancement rather than on perfection. This is like 
the football team that controls the ball, making consistent short 
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gains on every play. It makes first downs, and then, eventually, a 
touchdown (without the opposing team getting hold of the ball). 
That is winning football. A business must progress similarly, a 
little at a time but all the time. 


There are two general factors which affect human relations that 
require mention. The first is decentralization. Business activities 
may be divided into “natural,” separable groupings. Many com- 
panies have found that unit manufacturing plants and ware- 
houses, run by local managers with considerable autonomy, one 
in each sales region served, contribute to efficient, low-cost oper- 
ation and speed customer service. But decentralization also is 
conducive to development of people. When a man takes the re- 
sponsibility for such an organizational unit and stands alone, it 
builds him into a better executive—it makes him well-rounded. 


Again, the time factor has a considerable impact on good human 
relations. If people will accept their responsibilities for being on 
time and for carrying out work schedules, then working together 
will be made easier and group coordination will be greatly im- 
proved. In respect to the time factor, also, the selection of the 
proper starting time for inception of a plan, or adding an item 
to a product line, or a new man to a work group, is essential and 
desirable. New activities and new assignments need to be fed 
into an organization at the speed at which it is capable of assimilat- 
ing them, rather than too fast or too slow. 


This discussion has been about the fundamentals of leadership 
and good human relations. It is not certain whether management 
as it relates to leadership and human relations is a science or an 
art. It really makes little difference as every great artist is master 
of most of the scientific techniques within his field of activity. His 
skill derives from experience; that is, from repeated use of those 
scientifle techniques, both singly and in various combinations. 
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COMMUNICATIONS WITHIN THE MANAGEMENT 
TEAM 
Justin G, LOnGENECKER 
Associate Professor of Management 
Baylor University, Waco 

If one might observe a management group even for one day, 
counting all the letters, reports, announcements, directives, and 
publications received and sent out, and if one might time the 
telephone conversations with others in management, and the con- 
ferences and committee meetings held, the inevitable conclusion 
would be that most of a manager’s time is spent on the process 
of communicating with people. Much of this time goes for com- 
munications with others on the management team itself. One 
might also deduce that with all this communicating, management 
people would be fully informed and that no problems of com- 
munication exist. This conclusion would be inaccurate because 
effectiveness in communication is independent of its volume. Hence, 
there still are problems in communicating with managers as well 
as with employees. In part, the problem is that not enough is 
said; in part, it is that while the right things are said they are 
not perfectly understood, even if heard, Different persons place 
varying meanings on given words or statements. Hence, all com- 
municating is not good communicating. 

The subject of communications, thus, is an important one. 
Before attempting its brief exploration, two preliminary questions 
must be postulated and answered. First, what is communication ? 
It may be conceived of as the nervous system of an organization 
since it involves an exchange of ideas and information, using 
various media, sometimes verbal and sometimes written. Some- 
times, even, it does not involve the use of language. Communica- 
tion may be defined, therefore, as the exchange of meanings be- 
tween persons, or between person and group, Transfers of meanings 
do not require language use—consider the very young child; con- 
sider also the expression of consent or opposition by adult groups 
via well-timed silence. Organizational transfers of meaning are 
also multi-dimensional, with downward flow for orders, upward 
flow for reporting of information, and exchange of ideas and in- 
formation among individuals on the same organizational level. 


A second question to be considered is; What is communicated ? 
A few examples, in answer to this question, may throw further 
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light on the nature of communications, Top management sets 
policies in the attempt to communicate working standards through- 
out the organization, Plans, directions, and instruetions flow 
from a superior to his subordinates, Reports of work accomplished, 
of costs ineurred, and of progress in research flow upward, 
Finally, there is a large amount of personal communicating in 
answer to personal questions, Much of this last is extraneous 
to business operations, of course, 


The great significance of managerial communicating thus is 
apparent, A manager lives and works in a verbal environment, 
Communications are tools for getting work done by other people 
and for learning about operating results, It becomes ever more 
important as the manager climbs the executive ladder, The 
greater his skill in communicating, the more valuable his contri- 
bution to, the organization becomes. A manager's attitude toward 
his organization is also conditioned by communication with his 
superiors. Weakness of communication could easily result in less 
effective administration by virtue of its effect on the manager’s 
morale, The very large organization, with many echelons of 
management and with geographical dispersion of plants and their 
managers, generally finds communications to be an acutely trouble- 
some problem, 


Turning now to a consideration of the actual process of com- 
munication within a management team, it seems clear that the 
formal chain of command, as set up on the organization chart, 
is the primary channel for managerial communicating, whether 
upward, sideward, or downward, What is said verbally and in 
written form is formally transmitted by way of the chain of com- 
mand, A manager's example also constitutes an important form 
of communication to his subordinates; this is most true when it 
does not jibe with what he says. What he does and how he acts 
mean more to the subordinate than what is actually said. If the 
subordinate is to get anywhere in that organization, he must 
satisfy “the boss” as to performance, personality, attitudes, and 
the like. So the subordinate is very much interested in what 
“the boss” thinks. Their relationship is critically important, and 
the subordinate constantly is evaluating the attitude of his superior 
toward himself—what he says, how he looks, what he does, that 
might affect him, the subordinate, 


This has a direct effect on upward communication, because 
the subordinate is influenced to suppress the unfavorable things 
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that happen on the job as knowledge of them might put him in 
a bad light. When things that are bad must be reported to the 
man higher up, they will be put in their most favorable light, 
thtis “sweetening” the infortnation that flows to higher manage- 
ment, The tiati at the top, iti this way, gets a distorted view of 
What is actiially goitig of in the shop. Perhaps this is why top 
tiatiagers fegtiilatly take a walk throtigh the platit, talkitig to key 
atid leartitig what is feally goitig on, This wotild be 
Heeessaty if “the hess” a really good listener and 
the stihordinate to talk freely abott beth good and had things 
that happen: To do this, he must condition the atmosphere of 
the plant hy tolerating disagreement even with his own apinions, 
In the absence of seh an atmosphere, the manager gets anly a 
"rese-eolored” view of events, This may adversely affect the 
dewnward flaw ef communication alsa, ‘Too great a eaneern 
aver what "the hass'’ thinks may lead the subordinate ta ayer- 
react thereto and to read meanings inte what he says ar does that 
were never intended. Just as an example, suppose the hoss 
inquired about maintenance costs and the subordinate worried 
over his thinking them too high. The result might he that shop 
foremen suddenly find maintenance work curtailed. 


A manager must decide just how much information to pass on 
to subordinates. Too much communication will bury a man with 
papers; that man might desire less communicating. Too little 
communication is even worse. A man always desires to know 
how he stands with his boss; if he does not know, he worries, 
and the efficiency of his work suffers. The junior executive 
and the supervisor rather generally feel that they are not told 
enough about such things as profits, union relations, and the like. 
Certain information is confidential, of course, but censorship 
can be carried too far. If it blocks effective communicating within 
the management team, it has been carried too far. Such censor- 
ship may not be deliberate; it may arise out of the top man’s 
being too busy to communicate, or because he fails to appreciate 
the importance of the subordinate’s receiving information. 


A manager also must decide whether or not to reduce the 
communication to writing. Important instructions communicated 
verbally or by phone normally should be confirmed in writing 
and without undue delay. If there is any question of holding 
people to their responsibilities, what is said should be put in 
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writing, no matter what it may be. Nothing of real importance 
should be left unconfirmed. 


Before leaving the area of formal communications, it mist 
be observed that even the structiite of the organization itself 
affects tmatiagetial Too large a spati of coritrol 
takes it itipossible for the tatiager to talk to everybody all the 
tite, atid effectivetiess of stiffers at otiee, Tou 
stall a spati of cortfol also is had, This is beeatise it leads to 
of layers of whieh, tif, is a 
harrier to effective conmunication, One deviee for getting around 
such a barrier is found in the top manager's holding a conference 
with all management team members, fram top to bottom, 
taneously, Anether way is far him te address supervisory train: 
ing groups, explaining company policies te them, OF he could 
set up a junior advisory heard, made up of selected individuals 
from middle management, and then use it to disseminate infor- 
mation to lower echelons. Direct contacts with managers at 
lower levels undertaken to get information is also all right, but 
hypassing of line executives in issuing orders is very had practice. 
Bypassing in upward communication is generally undesirable. 


A consideration of the informal organization and how it affects 
communications is now required. What is this informal organi- 
zation? It consists of the friendships, the associations, the con- 
tacts, that are built up by members of a management group. 
It does not appear on the organization chart, but it can exert a 
powerful influence on managerial communicating. The bonds of 
association are many and diverse. Men eat together; they play 
golf together; they go to the same church, or lodge, or country 
club; they ride to and from work together. The many, over- 
lapping, informal groupings that are the result comprise the 
informal organization. The informal organization communicates 
over what is called the “grapevine.” Almost any kind of infor- 
mation will travel over the grapevine—about the president’s 
forthcoming trip, or why an executive resigned (whose resig- 
nation has been announced already via formal channels), or 
news of the big sales contract that was lost. Rumors spread 
thus over the grapevine, and distortions of facts cannot be pre- 
vented. Of course, actually, there are many small grapevines 
rather than just one big one. They exist, and management must 
take cognizance of them. It can even use them, on occasion, to 
supplement formal channels in the dissemination of information to 
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lower echelon people. Management does not create the grapevine, 
hor can it completely conttol news transmission over the grape- 
vine; it can judiciously feed the grapevine, however, by giving 
key persons information which it is desired to have disseminated, 


Studies have been made of the flow of managerial information 
over the grapevine, One such, reported in 1953 at a Texas man- 
facturing concern, found that information travels fast on the 
grapevine, that its action was sometimes selective (in that news 
was withheld from those unaffected thereby), and that it was 
jointly active or inactive with formal channels of communication, 
confirming or interpreting what was announced formally, Some- 
times, of course, the grapevine anticipates such formal announce- 
ments, spreading rumors as to what is going to happen, 


There is another interesting aspect to informal communications, 
which is the use of status symbols as communications devices, 
By status is meant that scale of values, or prestige, that attaches 
to various executive jobs, Jobs vary in rank, and so they have 
varying status, It is partly independent of formal job rank, how- 
ever, in any organization, A dozen men may have the same rank, 
but one will emerge as the “natural’ leader, recognized by the 
others as having the greatest status, Status is reflected in many 
ways and by many symbols, One such symbol is the job title, 
which certifies a man’s rank and importance. Other symbols may 
he even more important because they are even more revealing of 
status to one’s fellows. Examples include the privilege of driving 
a company car, exemption from punching the time clock, pos- 
session of a private office, variations in furnishing of a private 
office, and the holding of conferences in one’s office or of presid- 
ing over them, wherever held, All these, and many others, are 
symbols that communicate the status of an individual for all to 
see, Withdrawal of a status symbol can make an executive quite 
unhappy, and he will often resist the changes proposed that will 
infringe upon his privileges, Management should introduce 
changes affecting status symbols cautiously, indeed, lest the loser 
should worry too much about the loss and leave the company, 
Impaired job performance is bad, but losing a valued subordi- 
nate is worse, Hence, men deprived of status symbols for cause 
should know why, and, if possible, replacement symbols should 
be given them to assure their status, their efficient performance 
on the job, and their remaining with the organization. 
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To conclude, let tis stimmarize the important principles on 
which this disctission has tured. First, the relationship between 
iianager and stbordinate constitites a very important channel 
of tianagerial communication, Seeond, managerial example is 
an important form of managerial communication, and when there 
is a diserepaney between what a manager says and what he does, 
it is to the latter that the subordinate looks and listens most elose- 
ly. Third, there is a tendeney for inter-level relationships to ere- 
ate distortions in the flow of managerial communication, with 
subordinates telling “the boss” what they think he wants to 
hear, Fourth, some managers fail to share necessary information 
with subordinates, on oceasion, Fifth, tea many levels in man- 
agement and too large or too small a span of control create bar- 
riers to effective communication, Sixth, informal communication, 
over the grapevine, works very quickly in transmitting informa- 
tion, with frequent distortion of the facts, but providing a sup- 
plement to formal channels of communication that is sometimes 
quite useful, Finally, symbols of status attaching to a job indicate 
a man's importance and range of authority and serve as a device 
for communicating his status to others inside (and outside) the 
organization, 


It must be admitted, to keep this subject in proper perspec- 
tive, that communication is not the only key to success, A man- 
agement skilled only in communicating, as against a competitor 
skilled in product design and in sales, may be a resounding failure 
in its industry despite its excellence in communicating, Other 
things being equal, however, effectiveness in communications and 
in receiving communications adds to over-all effectiveness in man- 
agement, 
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EVALUATION OF AN EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM 
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President, Tex-Tan of Yoakum, Yoakum 


The general theme of this conference has been that manage- 
ment talent needs to be identified as such and then fully developed 
because able managers are scarce, Management today is the least 
crowded and highest paid profession in America, This is true 
because only a few men are willing to pay the price required for 
successful management activity, 


This discussion has to do with the evaluation of programs for 
executive development. Now, if we are to appraise the worth 
of executive development efforts and management training, man- 
agement must be defined at the outset. A manager is one who 
directs the work of others, who gets his work done by getting 
other people to do theirs. No business enterprise can long sur- 
vive without able, active management. Management achievement 
is necessarily the ultimate test of business performance. Man- 
agement is a practice rather than a science or profession, though 
containing elements of both. It is not just passive, objective be- 
havior, but the taking of action designed to achieve the desired 
results. Hence, management implies responsibility for attempt- 
ing to shape the economic environment, for planning, initiating, 
and carrying through changes in that environment. Thus, man- 
agement is a three-fold job; (1) managing a business; (2) man- 
aging managers; (3) managing workers and work. Mismanage- 
ment in the second and third of these tasks may vitiate able man- 
agement of business operations, although running the business 
is the greatest of the three tasks. 


Business enterprises generally go through four definite stages 
defined by business size. They begin as small business concerns, 
having one level of management between the man at the top and 
the workers, Top level planning and action do not take the whole 
time of the chief executive, and so he will direct one of the major 
managerial functions, such as sales or production. The next stage 
in business size is the one most characteristic of American busi- 
ness; it is the fair-sized business, Here the top manager’s job 
has become a full-time job. A management team is required, in- 
cluding (for the first time) some technical specialists. Staff serv- 
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ices, as such, do’ not yet appear, however. The third stage is the 
one which is called “large.” In it, the top management job is 
too much for one man to handle, and so top level management is 
shared by two, or a few, men, Top level policy formulation and 
problems are dealt with by this management team, One man, 
of course, is the chief executive, but the sales and manufacturing 
vice-presidents share top level functions in addition to the func- 
tional activities. The fourth, and final, stage of business size is 
the “very large” business, in which both top level action and 
policy making is shared by a small management team, of neces- 
sity, In it, the management committee plays a major role, Ex- 
amples include DuPont and General Motors, Staff specialists 
play an increasingly important part in the operation of such a 
very large company; these include personnel directors, industrial 
engineers, sales engineers, and the like, 


It has been said that the fair-sized concern is characteristic 
of American business. Such concerns, along with small businesses, 
encounter problems that larger enterprises do not face. First of 
all, such concerns are too small financially to support the man- 
agement actually needed. Hence, the top manager in small and 
fair-sized concerns has to be more versatile than the top man in 
larger enterprises. simply because he does not have a large staff 
of specialists such as the large business enjoys. Moreover, the 
fair-sized business may not even be able to pay the top execu- 
tive as much as lesser officers get in the large or very large firm. 
This makes it hard to hold a first-rate executive in the smaller 
company. So there is a gap between demands on management 
and competence of management, which may never be closed while 
the business remains small and/or fair-sized. 


Another typical problem of the small or fair-sized firm arises 
out of the fact that often it is family-owned, with senior manage- 
ment positions reserved for family members, So long as they 
possess the requisite management skills, this is all right, but it 
should be pointed out that business ownership is certainly not 
synonymous with managerial talent, Mistakes of incompetent 
managers can ruin a business, Consequently, all around us, there 
is going on a shift from owner-management to professional man- 
agement. Professional management is a career job, as it utilizes 
organized, scientific methods in dealing with the problems of 
management. A man must have the necessary qualifications and 
preparation if he is to succeed as a professional manager. Mere 
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exposure to management problems and practices is not enough. 
This is why American industry today is so concerned with the 
problem of executive training and development. 


The American Management Association has taken the lead 
in organizing and conducting seminars and training courses all 
over the country. Colleges and universities also are associated 
with this effort at providing professional training for professional 
managers. In Texas, the Texas Manufacturers Association is 
cooperating with Southern Methodist University, for example, in 
conducting management seminars and clinics, and the other major 
universities of the state have begun similar programs. Baylor’s 
management institute is another example. Some of America’s 
giant industrial corporations have set up executive training schools 
of their own; one such is General Electric Corporation. Many 
manufacturing concerns have training programs, headed up by a 
training director. Even the smaller concerns can participate in 
this more or less national effort by using the services of manage- 
ment consultants. 


What has been said thus far testifies to the need for, and great 
interest in, management development programs. This brings us 
to their evaluation. There is, of course, more than one approach 
to this problem, but perhaps the best one is to evaluate the pro- 
gram by seeing what it has done for the executives, the enhance- 
ment of whose abilities has been attempted. That is, appraising 
the programs involves appraisal of the men given the training to 
measure the enlargement of their capacities. 


Such an appraisal of the “trained” executive involves the ask- 
ing and answering of three basic questions. The first one is: 
What is the given executive’s present capacity? By this is meant 
the level of his experience, his educational preparation, and his 
level of management skill. This question is addressed to finding 
out what job he now is best qualified to do. The second question 
is: What is the given executive’s gross capacity? That is, what 
assignments will he be qualified to undertake in the future? Many 
men reach their terminal level early; this terminal point must 
be found by evaluation of gross capacity. Question number three 
is: Is the given executive’s gross capacity adequate for his as- 
signment? Deviations between gross and present capacities must 
be measured in the evaluation of the executive. No executive 


assignment should be made, or contemplated, unless gross capacity 
is present, 
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After obtaining answers to these three basic questions, the next 
step in the appraisal is evaluation in terms of job requirements. 
First of all, the man must be interested in his job to be successful 
on it. Whatever the motivation, it must be strong enough to stimu- 
late him to top level performance. Adequate remuneration is im- 
portant, but it is not the whole motivating force. Often it is of 
minor importance only, compared to the personal satisfaction of 
accomplishment, the desire for power and prestige, and other 
factors. Given sufficient motivation, effective performance is most 
likely to follow. A second requirement is that the man must be 
able to work with other people and to get effective results. This 
means that he must be a leader. Leadership demands and demon- 
strates skill in the handling of human relations. A third require- 
ment is that the executive have the capacity to handle his as- 
signment. One determinant of capacity is preparation, and so his 
training background, his experience, and his level of competence 
must be discovered. Neither training nor experience automatically 
yield superior performance. Combined with aptitude, however, 
they normally enhance a man’s level of skill in dealing with man- 
agement problems. 


The third step in the appraisal is evaluation in terms of opera- 
tional factors. These include (1) analytical skill, (2) receptive- 
ness to new ideas, (3) business ethics, (4) personal courage, 
(5) selling ability, (6) ambition to get ahead, (7) emotional 
stability, (8) ability to learn, (9) morale, (10) good health, 
(11) personal appearances, and (12) personality. The first of 
these contributes to problem-solving ability. The second de- 
termines whether the executive is willing to consider, and accept, 
new ideas and programs on the basis of merit. Then, ideals are 
important to proper managerial conduct. And it takes courage 
and conviction to stand up for a program in the face of oppo- 
sition, and to take independent action, when needed. Selling 
self and program to dubious associates calls for real selling 
ability. Ambition and emotional stability create drive and ac- 
complishment; lacking these a man reaches his terminal level 
early in life. Then, the ability to learn and to grow means that 
the man who has it can do ever bigger things. By morale is 
meant the man’s ability to subordinate self to the needs of the 
job, which is obviously necessary. Good health for the young 
executive points to years of useful service to the company. Finally, 
the last two factors determine first impressions and to getting 
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along with other people, again obviously necessary for an execu- 
tive’s success. 


The fourth step in appraisal is a consideration of performance 
factors, among which are quantity and quality of work ac- 
complished, adaptability, dependability, originality, and perspec- 
tive. An executive must do enough good work to merit his 
position as an executive of the company. Then, adaptability is 
a vital performance factor, because without it the executive is 
either limited as to area of assignment or as to effectiveness 
of performance. The third factor, dependability, measures not 
quality of performance but rather measures repeated, continuous, 
effective performance. It should be unlimited because of the 
dangers of not knowing when the limit, if there is one, is reached. 
Next is originality, by which is meant initiative. This factor meas- 
ures ability to think creatively and to produce new ideas—it guaran- 
tees growth and adaptability. Lacking it, the executive is bound in 
the strait-jacket of time-tested methods, which can become in- 
applicable in the world of competition in which the executive’s 
firm does its daily business. Finally, perspective, or ability to 
see things in proportion and to determine the relative importance 
of problems confronting one, is essential if one is, ever to know 
what needs doing most at any given time. 


Of course, the exactly right man is very hard to find. Evalu- 
ation helps to find the best man available. A man’s ability must 
be established first, independently, and second in relation to his 
assignment. Properly appraised and stationed, the executive can 
and will do effective work. 

A final tool of appraisal is found in psychological testing and 
counseling. Running a business well involves managing people 
more than things, and this calls for a knowledge of people and 
of their motivations. People differ as to intelligence, tempera- 
ment, personality, speed in reaction, social poise, aggressive- 
ness, and many other factors. Tests may be used to help in 
measuring the executive’s degree of possession of desirable and 
undesirable factors. Hence, they reveal a man’s strength and weak- 
ness, and they give him a chance to work on the correction of 
weaknesses. Taking the tests is not enough. Results must be 
interpreted properly, and then the man must be counseled, so 
that he knows and can work on his weaknesses. Their elimination 
certainly makes the man more ready for promotion and more 
able on his present assignment. 
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These various forms of appraisal of the executive give his 
superior a well-rounded picture of the man and his abilities, so 
that they can know what to expect in terms of effective per- 
formance and when he will be ready to move up. Obviously, such 
information is imperatively necessary. But even more is ac- 
complished, because continuing appraisal of the men on the 
management team is also appraisal of the executive training pro- 
gram in use. The latter either adds to executive potential or it 
does not; which result has been obtained is determined by regu- 
lar evaluation of the executives given that training. 


